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Who’s Afraid of1992? 

Europe’s economic revolution will produce losers as well as winners 


BY SGOTTSULLIVAN 

A ndre Ferre warns* fall time 
about the year 1992. As the own¬ 
er of a small but prosperous horti* 
cultural’firm'in Brittany, he fore¬ 
sees that Spaniah nurscne* will 
hood the French market four yean from 
now with good, and inexpensive, stocks of 
fruit trees. "If our government doesn’t do 
something to hel^" he say*, "our pro f es¬ 
sion could he wiped out.” As mayor of 
Asserae, a village of 1,132 inhabitants an 
Brittany’s rugged south coast, Ferrt also 
fears that has village may miss out on the 
boom in the European tourist trade that 
should come alter 1992. "If Asserae has 
dean beaches, if we can build tennis 
courts and: provide horeeoacx riding for 
our visitors," he says, "we will thrive. If 
not, we willi remain a backwater forever." 

To Ferre and countieas other Europe¬ 
ans. "1992" means nothing iea* than the 
start at a new woridi Just one year ago, 
the European Community's plan to initi¬ 
ate - a "single market’’ by Dec. 31. 1992, 


re main ed a vague and not-quite-credibie 
notion. Within the last few months, how¬ 
ever, "1992” has caught the popular 
imagination. It has accelerated hundreds 
of European merger* and acquisitions. It 
has spawned seminars and discussion 
group*. It dominate* dinner-party debate* 
between "Euro-fanatics" eager for a 
stronger, more united continent and oppo* 
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nents wary of ceding economic power to 
the "Eurxracy." Millions of Europeans 
and all the Community's trading partners 
now realize that the single market will: 
revolutionize the European scene—and it 
will produce losers as well as women. 

Doubts and concerns about 1992 are now 
burstin g into the open. In' a speech in 
Belgium late last month Britain’s Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher 
attacked the Community's ex¬ 
ecutive commission for seeking 
a massive transfer of sover¬ 
eignty from national capital! 
to Brussels, where the Europe¬ 
an Co mmuni ty, maintains its 
headquarten. French Prime 
Minis ter Michel Rocard said 
that harmo nizing European 
consumer taxe*, which the 
Commission cl aims is essentia.’ 
for a smgie market, wouic 
"pauperize the (Trenchj state. 1 
Karl Otto PohL president c 
West Germany’s Bundesaanx. 
came out against the creation' 
of a European Central Bank 
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has gained permission to protect itself 
against small color-TV seta imported 
through other European countries. A bit¬ 
ter argument is currently raging in Brus¬ 
sels about how much "European content’' 
there must be in a given product for it to 
count as "European:" The United King¬ 
dom contend* that a Nissan car produced 
in England with 60 percent English-manu¬ 
factured components should benefit from 
all the advantages of a free internal mar¬ 
ket The French government along with 
Renault and Fiat claim that any car with 
more than 20 percent of its components 
from outside the EG should be taxed as if it 
were foreign: 

This kind of debate, with its protectionist 
overtones, has produced something resem¬ 
bling panic among Europe's 
trading partners. "European 7 

businessmen don’t want to lose Thg 

the gains they have already " 

made," says Alfred Kingon, the r^——- 

American ambassador to the ■■■ 

Community, "and that means 
they have to keep out third- 
country imports." Kingon and ^ 

other third-country represent- y 

atives have mounted an ener- 
getic lobbying and pubiic-rela- ]| 

tions campaign to keep the \|niijhr 

European market open. The jiilQllUl 

Japanese are worried that low I - 

quotas for Japanese cars in _ 

some EC countries—d percent 


of the market in France, 3,500 a year in 
Italy—may spread to the community as a 
whole. Europeans like the Swiss and the 
Swedes, who are not members of the Com¬ 
munity, are concerned that the virtually 
free access to the Community market that 
they have at this time may be curtailed 
after 1992. A report earlier this year from 
the Federation of Swedish Industries pre¬ 
dicted that the single market "will nega¬ 
tively affect Sweden’s whole industrial 
structure and economic growth—and; 
therefore, living standards." Delors, the 
Commission president, fanned foreign 
fears when he said recently: "We are not 
building a single market in order to turn it 
over to hungry foreigners." 

For the Uftited States, a key issue is the 
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future shape of Community-wide banking 
regulations. The Commission’s buzzword 
for relations with foreign countries is "rec¬ 
iprocity,” a principle that sounds fair 
enough but one that could spell disaster 
for American banks and businesses. If the 
reciprocity concept is narrowly defined, 
the Europeans could refuse to allow U.S. 
banks to operate in more than one Com¬ 
munity country—because American law 
limits both native and foreign banking 
activity when it crosses state lines. The 
fear is that one Greek bank, for example, 
could ruin the financial arrangements of 
the Western world if it applied to operate 
in both New York and Los Angeles, was 
refused^ then decided to push the "reci¬ 
procity" argument to its limits. Specifical¬ 
ly, the Greek bank could file a complaint 
against the United States and prevent the 
establishment of any further American 
banks anywhere in the Community—not 
just in Greece. 

Most Community officials discount such 
fears. "The idea of a Fortress Europe is 
simply absurd in our view," says Horst G. 
Krenzler, director general of the EC’s ex¬ 
ternal trade division. "A third of our sala¬ 
ries depend on trade." Edith Cresson. 
France's minister for European affairs, 
objects when she hears foreign criticism of 
the 1992 project "We are not building 
Europe against anybody, including the 

United States,” she says. "I want the 
Americans to know they are free to do 
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an elusive dream—of a Europe- PH jt 

an federation. Even pan-Eu- U0T^ 
ropeanists who disagree with 
Thatcher admit that her 
speech in Belgium helped to l A ■ 

clarify matters. "Everything is W* 
out in the open now, "says Peter 
Ludlow.,director of the Centre WL| 
for European Policy Studies in v 

Brussels. |BV 

fMt French Presi- 

dent Francois Mitterrand pic- wSL [/ , 
tures himself as a far more H*'/;'/ 
convinced and energetic "Euro* ■ f/ 

pean" than Thatcher. But * 

French foot dragging on some 
practical pomts could delay the ^^R 
1992 project as much as Brit- , 

ain’s ideologically driven oppo- 
sitioni Of aiP the problems fac- HR 
ing the Eurocrats, the toughest Hg^f 
is that of harmonizing value- |HRH 
added and excise taxes in the 
EC countries. At present, con- 
sumption taxes vary enormous- HSS 
ly among the member nations. Bfin 
A bottle of whisky is taxed 36 HI^B 
tunes as heavily in Denmark as . 

in Greece. Books, food and baby 
clothes are not taxed at all'in 
Britain. In; France, consumers pay a 28 
percent "luxury tax" on new automobiles. 

France and the Brussels Commission dis¬ 
agree on how to bnng those differing rates 
into line, and; how quickly to do it The 
Commission argues that once frontier bar¬ 
riers are abolished! widely differing rates 
will cause economic chaos. Crowds of Dan¬ 
ish shoppers will cross the German border 
to buy goods that have lbwer taxes than 
they would at home. French consumers 
wiilcontmue to buy their cars in Brussels 
as many do now; they can save $1,600 on 
the price of a Citroen Visa, for example, 
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which lists at $9,000 in Pans. Ever larger 
contingents of British day tnppers will 
troop to Calais and Dun kirk on cheap cross- 
Channel excursions to load up on cigarettes 
and booze. Across Europe, low*tax coun¬ 
tries will prosper businesses in high-tax 
countries will go under. 

Despite such cnes that chaos will occur. 
French Prime Minister Rocard argues that 
the only other big Bource of government 
revenue—income taxes—is "increasingly 
and justifiably ill accepted by public opin¬ 
ion." He describes the complex value-add¬ 
ed tax as "the only revenue source with a 


! future.” He has served! notice 
that he will fight the current 
Commission proposal for two 
uniform'ranges of VAT—a 4 to 
9 percent range for basic neces¬ 
sities sue h as food: and Seating 
oiliand a 14 to 20 percent range 
for other products. French offi¬ 
cials calculate that it would 
cost their government almost 
$10 billion a year if there were 
uniform VAT rates. (The Euro¬ 
crats counter that argument 
with the claim that France 
would:gain almost as much by 
raising its low taxes on ciga¬ 
rettes, liquor and wine.) 

A CMpticxttd petart; The Brit¬ 
ish and French, who are so of¬ 
ten on opposite sides of Europe¬ 
an issues, are allies on this one. 
The main reason that the Unit¬ 
ed Kingdbm opposes uniform 
value-added taxes is that it 
would mean that food, books 
and baby clothes, which ac¬ 
count for about 30 percent of 
poppoiTTro Britain's retail trade, would 
now be taxed. Ireland and Den¬ 
mark both derive a large share 
of their revenue from indirect taxes, and so 
they both oppose any drastic tax harmoni¬ 
zation. To complicate the picture further, 
the English and Danes insist on maintain¬ 
ing high cigarette and liquor taxes—claim¬ 
ing that the danger to their citizens’health 
is the reason. Greece, Italy and Spain want 
to keep those same taxes low, to please 
winegrowers as weihas consumers. 

An equally thorny issue that Europe 
must tackle on the road to 1992 is how— 
and whether—to provide a special statute 
for "European companies." For decades 
European businessmen have urged ithe ere- 
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ation of a formula that would allbw EUro- 
multinationals to operate all their subsid¬ 
iaries under a single body of commercial 
law. European labor unions see a standard 
company law as a heaven-sent opportunity 
to broaden and extend employees' rights 
throughout the Community. Ideally, they 


would like to have the new law modeled on 
West German labor law, under which 
workers have a right to elect between one 
third and one half of the members of their 
companies* supervisory boards. 

Predictably enough, Thatcher dismisses 
the idea as Utopian "social engineering.” 


By contrast, the socialist French govern¬ 
ment supports the European Commission’s 
proposal for a strong company law along 
West German lines. Zygmunt Tyszkiewicz, 
general secretary of the European federa¬ 
tion of employers’ groups, supports the gen¬ 
eral idea of a company law, but says that 
the one now under consideration "is being 
made for the wrong reasons. It should be 
driven by the need for an open market, not 
by extraneous social considerations.” 

Mfcrfctr funoteu; The issue is sure to be 
passionately divisive. "There will be no sin¬ 
gle market unless it has the backing of the 
workers,” warns Ernst Breit, leader of the 
federation of West German labor unions. 
On the other side of the argument, Thatch¬ 
er and her allies will never accept a whole¬ 
sale extension of West Germany’s Mitbes- 
timmungC codetermination”) process. The 
Commission has already hinted that it will 
compromise with a law that guarantees 
workers full information on major compa¬ 
ny matters and the right to advise, but not 
vote, on important company decisions. But 
even that may be too much for European 
conservatives to swallow. 

Closely related to the problem of work- 


The Americans and ‘Fortress Europe’ 


B usiness is booming these 
days for John Meyer, an 
American management con¬ 
sultant in Diisseldorf—but he 
isn’t happy about it For 26 
years Meyer has been an ad vis- 
er to U.S. multinational firms 
in WestGermany. Now, as Eu¬ 
rope races to knock down re¬ 
maining barriers to a true 
common market, many of his 
clients are running scared. 
"I don't like the way things 
are going at all;” he says. 
"There’s a real-danger that Eu¬ 
rope will become significantly 
more protectionist after 1992. 
As the walls go up, UiS, compa¬ 
nies will be frozen out” 

To many Americans, the 
edifice that Europe's master 
builders calf "1992” looks 
more like "Fortress Europe.” 
Businessmen and U.S. officials 
in Washington worry that a 
new "Europrotectionism” will 
emerge in 1992 along with a 
unified market. "My Europe¬ 
an counterparts say, ’No^ 
no, a thousand times no—we 
have no desire to be protect¬ 
ionist',” says U.S. Trade Rep¬ 
resentative Clayton Yeutter. 


"Unfortunately, bureaucrats 
[at the European Commission 
headquarters]!in Brussels are 
drafting regu l&tions that move 
in a counterdirection.” Says 
Meyer "With 1992, trade dis¬ 
putes will be enormously mag¬ 
nified. The prospect is for feud¬ 
ing trade blocs—the United 
States against Europe, the Eu¬ 
ropeans versus the Japanese. 
Businessmen will be caught in 
the middle.” 

Those worries may be exag¬ 
gerated. By and large, Ameri¬ 
can multinationals that are 
well established in Europe will 
enjoy the same bright pros¬ 
pects for growth as the Europe¬ 
ans themselves. "I don’t see 
any threat at all/' says Ur?us 
Jaeggi, a senior executive for 
Du Pont Co. in Geneva. "A bar¬ 
rier-free Europe will be more 
prosperous and we will bene¬ 
fit” Pierre Lougins, a vice 
president of Monsanto Eu¬ 
rope—Du Pont’s giant rival— 
is also optimistic. "We sell 
products manufactured exclu¬ 
sively in Europe,” he says. ”We 
needn’t worry about import 
barriers." 


Some American companies 
go so far as to suggest that, 
after 1992, they will dramati¬ 
cally enlarge their share of 
the European market, if not 
dominate it Ford Motor Co. of 
Europe has concluded that 
1992 is a heaven-sent oppor¬ 
tunity to beat the foreign 
competition. "It will enor¬ 
mously simplify our busi¬ 


ness,” explains Jan Candries, 
Ford's director of European af¬ 
fairs in Brussels. For example, 
to sell a truck within the 
European Community at the 
moment^ Ford must meet doz¬ 
ens of separate standards—all 
varying from country to coun¬ 
try. These regulations govern 
everything from the width of 
the vehicle’s headlights to the 
length of its wheel base. 
"Harmonizing” these differ¬ 
ences into a single Europewide 
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another pet Commi«ion project. His rea¬ 
son: a formal Eurobank would erode the 
near-imperial authority that the Deutsche 
mark and the Bundesbank now exercise 
over European monetary affairs. Ameri¬ 
can trade officials, who-worry that Europe 
after 1992 may become more protectionist 
than ever, started referring to the coming 
internal market as "the infernal market” 

Stiftss mi prstssts: Public officials are 
not the only ones who object to the grand 
plan of 1992. West German truck drivers 
intend to stage strikes to protest the de¬ 
regulation of their heavily protected in¬ 
dustry—and the probable loss of some 
10,000 jot*. European employers’ groups 
are fighting plans to write a new "Europe¬ 
an company law” that would give employ¬ 
ees a voice in major corporate decisions. 
Trade union leaders are lobbying against 
what they describe as the emergence of a 
"businessman’s Europe,” which they con¬ 
tend would do nothing to advance work¬ 
ers’ rights. And the list goes on. Danish 
ecologists fear that their country’s strict 
environmental 1 legislation will be weak¬ 
ened to conform with a Europewide stand¬ 
ard. British animal lovers dread the 
thought that once frontier barriers are 
down rabies and hoof-and-mouth disease 
may spread to the United Kmgdom. 

Some of the current criticism is trivial. 
Much of it is contradictory. And it has 
been countered by solid public support 
and enthusiasm for a new "Europe with¬ 
out frontiers.” Every political leader of 
the 12 European Community nations* is 
committed by treaty to the 1992 project 
Polls of businessmen from each of the EC 
countries show that the majority favor the 
single market. In France, 76 percent of the 
presidents of small- and medium-size com¬ 
panies are optimistic about 1992, even 
though they are more vulnerable to out¬ 
side competition than are larger compa¬ 
nies. "Europhoria” is still the dominant 
mood in the Community. But the outright 
hostility that some major players are 
showing toward parts of the package could 
make it impossible to achieve a single 
market by the deadline. 

CneiaJ q— rt m ti Of all the critics, Thatch¬ 
er is the most influentiali Even though Eu¬ 
ropean leaders agreed nearly three years 
ago that they would settle most future is¬ 
sues by majority voting, unanimity is still 
required on tax issues and other crucial 
questions. That means that a single leader 
can still exercise a veto on some issues, and 
Thatcher has made it clear Bhe is prepared 
to exercise that right. Thatcher applauds 
the elements of the 1992 plan that will 
deregulate industry and services. But she 
rejects those elements that she believes are 

• France. Weat Germany. Italy. Belgium. Netherlands. 
Luxembourg, Denmar*. Ireland. United Kingdom, 
Greece, Spain and Portugal 
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ere’ rights is the emotional 
issue of health and safety 
standards. Danes, who take 
pnde in having the most rig¬ 
orous standards in the Com¬ 
munity, are resisting what 
they see as the drift toward 
the lowest common denomina¬ 
tor. They fear, for example, 
that supermarkets in Copen¬ 
hagen may soon start stocking 
toys manufactured cheaply in 
the southern EC countries and 
decorated with lead paint. 
Last month Denmark won an 
important victory in the Eu¬ 
ropean court when> the judges 
upheld a Danish law banning 
the import of soft drinks and 
beer in plastic bottles. That 
judgment seemed to indicate 
that a member country could 
protect its citizens’ safety and 
the environment even at the 
cost of restraining intracom- 
munity trade in Europe. 

All that considered, the basis 
for most 1992 legislation is "mu- 
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tual recognition of norms and standards.** 
The general idea is that, if a certain product 
is manufactured in England and declared 
, safe for English consumers, it can then be 
sold anywhere eke in the Community: The 
approach follows a 1987 judgment by the 
European court, which struck down a 470- 
year-old German statute banning any addi¬ 
tives in beer—a kw that German brewera 
had exploited to block imports from their 
French competitors. Clearly, "mutual rec¬ 
ognition” is easier than tryingtobringwild- 
ly differing norms into one common stand¬ 
ard. A high-level Community working 
group spent five years trying to define 
"white bread” before giving up and declar¬ 
ing that white bread was anything so desig¬ 
nated in the country where it was baked: 

Blttsr srfMMtt In a single market, con¬ 
sumers should be the big winners. And yet 
consumer groups are deeply worried about 
what they see as a trend toward increased 
protectionism after 1992. Tony Venables, 
head of the European Consumers Union, 
says the Commission has recently ap¬ 
proved "one protectionist measure after 
another.” It plans to slap a 30-percent tax 
on imported videotape recorders. France 


standard will help Ford cut 
costs and push forcefully into 
new markets. "We’re already 
one of the lowest cost automo¬ 
bile producers in Europe, in¬ 
cluding the Japanese,” says 
Candries. "We have 11 per¬ 
cent of the market now. After 
1992, we’ll 1 considerably in¬ 
crease our share.” 

For every U.S. firm that’s 
bullish on 1992, another is not. 
By rights, giant American Ex¬ 
press should expect to thrive. 


"We’ve dbne business in Eu¬ 
rope for 100 years, ” says J ulian 
Oliver, an American Express 
vice president in London. "We 
have 10,000 employees in Eu¬ 
rope and more than 3 million 
cardholders. We’re thoroughly 
European.” But being Europe¬ 
an, honorary or otherwise, 
is no Ibnger enough. Europe¬ 
an Commission officials writ¬ 
ing the 1992 regulations in 
Brussels speak of differing 
treatment for companies oper¬ 
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ating in Europe "pre-1992” 
and "poet-1992.” They talk of 
"reciprocity” and "transition¬ 
al rules” and discuss wayB to 
ensure that the benefits of 
1992 go to Europeans and 
not to their foreign competi¬ 
tors. American Express and 
other Ui5. financial-service 
conglomerates are particular¬ 
ly worried that they may be 
hurt by new rules aimed at 
protecting Europe’s bankers. 
"It's a frightening prospect,” 
says Oliver. ’The Europe¬ 
an Community has not fully 
thought out the external 
implications of its 1992 
regulations.” 

The United States would 
hardly be willing to dismantle 
its interstate banking laws to 
suit Europe, any more than 
the Japanese would promise 
to give European automakers 
a guaranteed share of their 
domestic car market in return 
for assured access to the Conti¬ 
nent. The prospects for a poat- 
1992 trade spat—with quotas, 
tariffs and import duties—are 
high. American multination¬ 
al companies already estab¬ 
lished in Europe would suffer 
the fewest casualties. Small- 
and medium-size exporters 


with no European base could 
be hardest hit. 

The sense that Europe’s 
doors may soon slam shut has 
spurred something of a trans¬ 
atlantic investment rush. Ma¬ 
jor multinationals are beefing 
up their presence on the Conti¬ 
nent General Electric recent¬ 
ly committed $1.7 billion to a 
new plant in Spain, and AT&T 
has set up its first major Euro¬ 
pean office in Brusssels. Small+ 
and medium-size American ex¬ 
porters also are scrambling to 
establish a European toehold. 
"With 1992 on the horizon, 
we’re seeing a lot of new ven¬ 
tures, a good number of them 
involving relatively small com¬ 
panies,” says Paul Pilkauskas, 
a commercial: officer at the 
American Embassy in Bonn. 
To avoid the cost of build¬ 
ing their own manufacturing 
plants, many are teaming up 
with European partners. Oth¬ 
ers are buying out European 
companies in the same line of 
business or licensing their 
products to local i distributors 
All are moving with one eye on 
the opportunities that 1992 of¬ 
fers—and the other eye on the 
threat of protectionism. 

Michael Mtmin Bonn 
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anything they want in the United States, 
but Idon’t want them telling us what to do 
in Europe. We’re not a colony, after all.”' 
The Brussels Commission does take out¬ 
side criticism seriously. Last week it is¬ 
sued' a formal policy statement saying 
that the single market would increase to¬ 
tal world trade and would benefit third 
countries as well as EC members. 

An MQMStionabit good: Although opposi¬ 
tion from foreign governments is impor¬ 
tant, it is less so than, the fears and reser¬ 
vations of the Europeans themselves. So 
far the vast majority of voters in the Com¬ 
munity regard the approaching single 
market as an unquestionable good, like 
virtue or motherhood. But increasingly, 
individuals and groups are beginning to 
calculate the pounds, francs and Deutsche 
marks that 1992 will put in—or take out 
of—their pockets. As a general rule, dy* 
namic, well-managed companies that al¬ 
ready have considerable exports look for¬ 
ward to the enlarged market with 
optimism. Companies and professional 
groups that enjoy monopoly positions in 
their own markets and have little export¬ 
ing experience are at risk. And they are 
beginning to recognize it. 

Oddly enough, sheer size has little to do 
with an industry’s prospects in the single 
market. The vast Fiat automobile company 
is almost certain to lose a big chunk of its 
domestic market share simply because it 
already sells six out of every 10 cars regis¬ 
tered in Italy. Smokestack industries like 
steel'and shipbuilding will be just as badly 
off in one big market as in 12 smaller ones. 
Germany ’s rich, powerful banks and insur¬ 
ance companies will have to step briskly to 
compete with their more flexi- 
ble and aggressive British com- IB F* 
petitors. Shoemakers and toy (if h 
makers in the southern tier of 
the EC could do well in 1992 if HaBH 
the larger market remains pro- I I 
tectiomst. But they will go un- ■ J 
der if the external borders are II' > 
flung open to competition from 
the Third World and the newly 
industrialized countries. IB 

Some professions will be cer- n 

tain losers. Community offi- tJHdiB 

coals calculate, for example, 
that 80,000 customs officials jKSgtl 

throughout Europe will be laid HHft 

off or reassigned when the bor- VHP 

ders open. German truck driv- 
ers, who have 16ng benefited pOMra 
from one of the cushiest monop- 
olies anywhere, will lose busi- fxjfc 

ness to the go-go Dutch truck- 
mg industry. France’s B&Iza- H , • 

cian corps of "hotanes” are 
likely to lose their monopoly on ■ 

executing real-estate sales and 
wills. If so. they will either con¬ 
vert themselves into humdrum Euttptoria: 
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real-estate agents (as many have already 
done) or go out of business. Duty-free shops 
will lose most of their charm when sales 
taxes are the same everywhere, and as a 
result, their employees face a dim future. 
So db the shopkeepers at Calais who have 
made fortunes offering bargains to day 
trippers from the south of England. 

The most seriously threatened econo¬ 
mies are those of Europe’s Mediterranean 
sun belt. With some exceptions, industries 
in Greece, Spain, Portugal and Italy’s 
Mezzogiomo produce lower-quality goods 
than do their northern competitors. They 
are also less efficient. Their one competi¬ 
tive advantage consists in lower labor 
costs and lower fringe benefits, and that 
edge will be eroded as the Community 
strives to harmonize working conditions 
and workers' rights. Paradoxically, 
though, it is the southern countries that 
have shown the most enthusiasm for a 
single market. Spaniards and Greeks sup¬ 
port the 1992 idea largely because the 
push is accompanied by an enormous 
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north-south transfer of "struc¬ 
tural funds," intended to im- 
prove the south’s infrastnic- 
6.09 ture and nurture its promising 
industries. These funds are in 
—— effect a form of direct! aid from 

2,75 the northern countries, main- 

Q 15 ly Germany, France, Belgium, 

—-— the Netherlands and Luxem- 

9-7^ bourg. They amounted to just 

632 under $8 billion last year, and 

JT will double to $16 billion by 

1993. 

Critics point out that the pro¬ 
vision for structural funds vio¬ 
lates the free-market principles that are 
supposed to be the vital foundation of the 
whole 1992 project. In effect, the funds 
amount to direct subsidies for inefficient 
industries in the Mediterranean south. 
And they are by no means the only market- 
distorting subsidies the EC condones. The 
EC’s Common Agricultural Policy is built 
on public payments to farmers who consis¬ 
tently overproduce unneeded crops. Just 
last week, the Commission approved an 
injection of up to $4 billion in capital 
for Italy’s troubled Finsider steel com¬ 
pany—just the kind of industry that the 
Community’s supply-side theorists aay 
they want to see fade away. "They call 
1992 an historic exercise in deregulation,* 
says a VS. official in Brussels. "But if you 
look a little closer, it’s the same old pork 
barrel as before." 

fcwfef tpgotlflw: Europe will not give up 
protectionism overnight NOr is the Com¬ 
munity likely to pass the 285 specific direc¬ 
tives that compose the 1992 program by the 
stated deadline. Opposition to details is 
sure to grow stronger as the 
deadline date approaches. The 
path to the single market will 
be paved with sloppy compro¬ 
mises and missed deadlines. 
But it will happen. Even the 
most rabid opponents of vari¬ 
ous elements in the 1992 pack¬ 
age say they support the idea of 
a single market. These support¬ 
ers include the American and 
British governments and Euro¬ 
pean Labor and business alike. 

B m Simply put, the construction of 

a single European market with 
320 million consumers is an 
idea whose time came long ago. 
Inevitably, one day a Europe 
without internal borders and 
customs formalities will 
emerge. Europe’s economies 
need the single market to com¬ 
pete and survive. And it is the 
absolute precondition for ac¬ 
complishing the ultimate Euro¬ 
pean dream—the vision of a 
jb pictures real political union that will re¬ 

store Europe to a world power. 
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The Cost of Gasoline 


unnecessary to the building of a common 
market. And she dendes the idea that 1992 
might be a first step toward a European 
federation or a United States of Europe. 

Thatchercontendathatwhatsheandher 
colleagues authorized almost three years 
ago was a pragmatic attack on the remain* 
mg barriers to trade and services ur Eu¬ 
rope. Nigel I^wson, Britain ’sChancellbr of ; 
the Exchequer, argues thah to achieve the 
goals of 1:992-, there is no need even to elimi¬ 
nate frontier posts, which will I remain use- j 
ful for catching drug traffickers and terror- ! 
Lsts. The Commission insists that the single ] 
market would collapse if different member j 
states continue to apply widely varying ’ 
sales and value-added taxes. Thatcher re¬ 
plies that if sharply differing tax rates are 
not sustainable, ’’market forces” willlinev* j 
itably solve the problem] As for a centra] 1 I 
Euro-bank with real powers to control ex- 
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change rates, Thatcher contends it has 
nothing to'do with the 1992 project' and' 
shouldinot be brought up, since it would! 
only confuse the issue. 

Thatcher’s opposition 1 to the 1992 plan 
enrages its proponents. The BrusseisEuro- 
cracy is proposing 285 complex regulations 
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Hard Times at a French Customs Post 

M ichel Bizoux is a French !i reduced from 37to 20, and the | signed to "mobile brigades" 
customs officer. He I once bustling poet already j used to catch cross-border 


M ichel Bizoux is a French 1 
customs officer. He | 
wears his navy blue uniform 
with obvious pride;.He joined 
the Customs Service in 1980, 
at the age of 21, and wants to 
stay m until 1 he retiree. Five 
years ago Bizoux and his wife, 
Brigitte, built a house just a 
mile from his poet—the Jeu- 
mont customs office on the , 
FrenchsideoftheFranco-Bel- 
gian'border. But as a result of : 
Europe’s push to establish a i 
truly common mternai mar¬ 
ket, Bizoux s comfortable ca¬ 
reer the re is a t ns k, S Lnce 1983 
the staff at J.eumont has been 


reduced from 37 to 20,and the 
once bustling poet already 
wears a deserted look. Now 
Bizoux faces the unwelcome 
possibility of reassignment 
and fears that he may have to 
sell his home. "I’ve become 
part of the furniture around 
here," he says sadly. 

If the European Communi¬ 
ty meets its self-impoeed 
deadline, ail of France’s 
21,000 customs officers will 
disappear from border posts 
by Dec. 31, 1992. Some will! 
still be needed 1 to shuffle pa¬ 
per m Pans and in provincial 
capitals. Others willi be as¬ 


signed to "mobile brigades" 
used to catch cross-border 
drug traffickers and terrorists 
inside French territory. But 
many will be forced into early 
retirement or assigned to dull 
jots m other government de¬ 
partments. The drum, roll has 
already begum France has 
eliminated 350 customs jobs 
this year, and another 400 will 
be cut in 1989. - 
Jeumont itself looks in¬ 
creasingly like a relic of the 
past. In the poet’s heyday , cus¬ 
toms officers had to keep tabs 
on a busy flow of cars, trucxs 
and trains. Business began to 


xl |j covering sunjects that range 
| ! from trade m bull semen to new 
—jj* j rules for banks and insurance 
.91 j companies throughout Europe. 
~ j Jacques Delors, the French so- 
--* ■ 1 cialist who heads the European 

♦74 j Commission, is calling for even 

55 j more changes, including a pow- 

I erful European Central Bank 
-_: 65 | andia common'currency, which 

.53 j he contends will be needed to 
~ make the single market work. 

mbmmh Whatever the outcome, 
Thatcher has fixed the parame¬ 
ters of a grand European debate. She has 
demonstrated quite clearly that some of 
the proposal^ now up for discussion go far 
beyond the practical goal of a single mar¬ 
ket, The main' issue as she sees it is the 
conflict between the sovereignty of individ¬ 
ual nation-states and the dream—perhaps 


slow down in' 1972, when a 
new expressway from Paris to 
Brussels bypassed Jeumont 
by 22 miles. And since 1983 
another customs; station 14 
miles distant has been respon¬ 
sible for all transeuropean 
I passenger trains. But after 
France, Germany and the Be¬ 
nelux countries signed an 
open-border* agreement in 
1985, business at Jeumont 
fell off sharply. The post is 
still open 24 hours a day, but 
its hours may soon be drasti¬ 
cally cut Three of six neigh¬ 
boring customs posts have al- 
i ready closed. 

Easier border crossings will 
be a boon to most European 
travelers and businesses. But 
the trend represents a person¬ 
al trauma for peoplb like Bi¬ 
zoux and his colleagues. Even 
so, most French customs offi¬ 
cers believe that they still 
have a future. In addition to 
j carrying on the fight against 
! drugs and crime, they think 
j about the European Commu- 
!, nity’s long record of missed 
deadlines. "The [bureaucrat- 
ij ic] problems won’t all be 


solVed by 1992," predicts 
Herve Faveret, a regional in¬ 
spector of the French Cus¬ 
toms Service. Indeed,, many 
veteran customs officers say 
that they expect to be search¬ 
ing automobile trunks and 
stamping passports well into 
the next century. 
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